sorrow. I was torn by sympathy and by anxiety on her
behalf and also desperately miserable at what looked like
an almost total shipwreck of our happy relationship. When
we met there were hours of mutual sympathy and under-
standing, but quite as many hours, at first, when we frayed
tach other's nerves.
I was not well; an old heart affection had recurred under
the stress of anxiety and, partly with the idea that a change
might do me good but partly in the hope that it might
help us to a release of tension, John took me to an hotel at
Llanberis in Wales. I remember that Rufus the Collie went
with us. It was lonely and beautiful and we went to the
top of Snowdon and trailed round Carnarvon Castle, with
John nobly trying to be cheerful for my sake . . . but it was
not a success.
She was seeing a good deal at the time of Ladye's only
daughter, anxious in this respect to carry out what she knew
to have been Ladye's wish, but it is seldom that such wishes
bear posthumous fruit and this case proved no exception to
the rule. She even took Lady Clarendon as her guest to
St. Leonards but as the jealousy complex survived even
death and John told me on her return that she had been
freely entertained with thinly-veiled animadversions upon
Ladye's mental and physical characteristics, that experiment
was not repeated.
We gradually spent more and more time together, the
feet being that not only was a fundamentally deep affection
asserting its sway, but that also, in spite of all the elements
that seemed to oppose it, I was the person who most com-
pletely understood her bereavement and to whom she could
most easily talk of all that she had lost, of all that tormented
her. Before very long another factor arose to cement our
imion. She developed measles and her cousin, who feared
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